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demand for European sailing ships. Corn exports increased notice-
ably at the end of the century, when Russia had completely gained pos-
session of the coast of the Black Sea. The demand for corn increased
rapidly on the home market as well, owing to the growth of the non-
agricultural urban population: in 1724 the urban population of Russia
was 328,000; in 1782 it was 802,000, and in 1796 it reached 1,301,000.
The landlords, in need of ready money, marketed hemp, flax, fats,
corn and other produce. They strove to extract maximum profits
from their serf economy.

The productivity of serf labour on the barren lands of the north-
ern forest zone was so low that the landlords found it  more profit-
able to accept   obrok (quit-rent)  from the peasant than to   compel
him to till their land. On the other hand, in the southern black earth
regions, the barshchina (corvee) became the main form of service ren-
dered by the peasants. Thus there arose the division of the serfs into
a category which paid obroJc and another which rendered barshchina
services. During Catherine's reign obroks were, more than doubled
on .the average. To raise money for obroJc payments peasants left their
villages to find employment as carpenters, blacksmiths, factory work*
ers, cab drivers in the towns, vendors, etc. The peasants who rendered
barshchina had an even harder time. They had to work on the land-
lord's estate-three days out of the week. Many landlords demanded
even more days of work, and some left tie peasants only the holidays
on which to cultivate their own land.

Work hours were not fixed by law, and were left entirely to the
discretion of the landlord. Usually the peasant started work before
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